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OF ALL HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS. 


Safe and healthy wear in treacherous weather. 


‘Viyella stv 


(Regd. Trade Mark). 





If any difficulty in obtaining, write to the Manufacturers: Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 37, Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








WHITELEYS 
REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING 


All Removals are carried out by men of long 
experience, and Whiteley’s Depository at West 
Kensington is the most perfect building of its kind 
in the world. And Whiteley’s service is prompt, 
reliable and strictly reasonable in price. 


ESTIMATES FREE 
Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Queen’s Road, W 








No Better Brandy can be obtained for Medicinal purposes than 


GAUTIER’S 


20 YEARS OLD LIQUEUR 


BRANDY 


GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1910. 
GAUTIER FRERES, COGNAC. ESTABLISHED 1755. 





EASY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO possess the largest and best selection 
of Easy Chairs and Settees at lower prices than to be 
found elsewhere, for example—The ‘“‘ MEDSTEAD ” 
pore 5 Chair with deep spring, down cushion, pretty 
cretonne covering, spring edge a 

stuffed all hair Carriage Paid £5 ° 5 ° 0 


Illustrations given on request 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


By 1 
Appointment ¥ H.M. The King. 


LONDON-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD & SONS Liv. 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS. 
INDIAN TEAK, OAK, etc. 


Seasoned for immediate use. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


95-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 








BRIGHTON. 


PRINCES HOTEL 


GRAND AVENUE, HOVE. 
THE FINEST POSITION IN BRIGHTON. 








Facing the sea and opposite the famous Princes Hotel is famous for its luxurious self- 
| Hove Lawns, the favourite promenade of the contained apartments with verandahs facing 
| late King Edward, free to the guests of the Sea. Patronised by the Court and the 
| the Hotel. most aristocratic families of England and the 
| Sea-water Baths. Motor Garage and Pit. Continent. 

Telephone: 


| 
| 
! 
| 


SPACIOUS PUBLIC ROOMS. UNEQUALLED CUISINE. 2484 Hove. 





—that’s why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions: and thousands of British households. 


THERE’S 


ae RONUK 


RONUK THE SANITARY POLISH 


FOR It is the most THOROUGH and ECONOMICAL polish 
POLISHING known. A little Ronuk produces a beautiful lustrous polish on 
Floors, Furniture, Linoleum, etc., at a minimum of expense, 
time, and trouble Sold everywhere in Tins, 31., 6d., 1/- 
FLOORS and 2/- 
RONUK: Ltp., Dept. No. 10, PortsLapE, BRIGHTON. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
7 — BARNARDO'S HOMES 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ £20 


CE REE BU FFET WILL TRAIN A BOY FOR 


A YEAR FOR THE NAVY. . 
AT EUSTON STATION. 


8,915 , 

BARNARDO BOYS ARE SERVING _— 
THE EMPIRE IN THE 

THE FIRST WAR BUFFET TO BE OPENED IN 

LONDON (on February 4th, 1915) is VERY URGENTLY in 

NEED of FUNDS to carry on this work. PLEASE HELP. 





















































ARMY AND NAVY 
AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Gifts marked “To Train a Boy for the 
Navy, as mentioned in COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Cheques, &c., payable Dr. Barnardo’s Home:,”* 








A weekly average of 10,000 soldiers passing through Eusto a : and crossed (Notes should be | egd.), may be sent 
_ A euny seeing of TR) ers poming theongh Euston An Old Barnardo Bor, Lieut. ¢ Honorary Director: William Baker, M.A., 
Station on their way to Scotland and Ireland make use of the G.H-HALL DSM (ENE) also 77.8. 18 TO 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, 
Free Buffet. It is greatly appreciated by the men, especially a or ae te aes, LONDON, 





by those home on leave from the Front and on sick furlough. 


Das mscostrss chunonit cramer creas, sw. ff || SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 











The VISCOUNTESS CHURCHILL, 44, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. ‘ i . 
CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 

Vice-President— President and Director— Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq. 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 


C | U RG b+ AR M Y ri U i e, C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 


ARE GIVING Clapham Road, London,S.W. NotetoIntending Benefactors—Our Last Annuai Report, 


ST RECREATIO N AND COM FORT containing a Legal Form of Bequest. will be gladly sent on anplication to the Secretary. 
REST, ; 
to our gallant soldiers and sailors at home and in every theatre of war. gc THE DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK." 


Patrons: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Many Scores of them are UNDER SHELL-FIRE on the Western HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Front. SIXTY along the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. 


Treasurer: Lord ALDENHAM 
MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 
























Hut costs £300; Equipment £100; Maintenance £5 per week abroad ; £2. at home. 322, Gato Fed, Clothed, , 
Cheques crossed ‘Barclays’, a/e Church Army.” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE. D.D, Printing. Telle Regen sae 
we. Chief Secretary, "Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch. London, W. 





and 
Laundry Work taught, in addition to useful education subjects. 
Office: 93, Cannon St., London, E.C. FReperic H. Maopen, Secretary. 


===” G*Northern Central Ho spital, = 


100,000 Out-Patient 135 for Civilians. 


— H OLLO WA Y, N Ld ‘as wy ey —” NEEDS HELP. GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary , 


CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL ||| sayvE THE CHILDREN! 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 























VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
‘i — claims the special support of the Country. 
PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. Last year over 4,200 patients were received into 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The Committee of this Hospital, which con- TTE TAL, 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 

sailors and their wives and children, urgently 

plead for additional support to meet increased MARYLE BON E, 

cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 


are badly needed. Contributions may be sent or attended at home, including nearly 1,000 wives 
to Messrs. Barelay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard of our soldiers and sailors. 


Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 
GrorGE Watts, Secretary. WILL YOU HELPP 

















London Orphan School. 
OF NATIONAL IMPORTANGE || | 122200 o.0cacM ATOR ce cxncs i ne 022?” 


More than £18,000 now wanted annually. There has been a serious deficiency of £8.000 in the 
h 4 79 hild b ry past two years. Children of Commissioned and Warrant Officers in the Navy and Army who have 
) d without Ejection. 
are the ' 7 chi ren now eing aid down their lives in the War, admitte 
f d Laat & h WILL YOU NOT HELPP 
cared for an traine y the ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Hon. Treasurer & Chairman, | HENRY C. ARMIGER, Sce. 


Bankers: Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. Offices: 3, Crosby Sq., Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Waifs & Strays Society. ||| CANCER HOSPITAL cree) 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 





Homes already given to over FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
1,200 soldiers’ children. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 





All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. Secretary: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep.W.HoweE Lt. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “ Waifs & Strays.’’ 
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> Please write to-day for full particulars of th’s invaluable Look and for tented 5 prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘“‘ COUNTRY LIFE” Library, to The Manager, 
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The Charge jor Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
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charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
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subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
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LAND AS A BANK 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been paid to the 

argument in last week’s number urging that the 

foundation of sound agricultural policy is that 

it should induce all the classes whose interests are 

involved to look upon land as the most profitable 
investment of their savings. It was not a new suggestion, 
but it had the merit of enunciating a cardinal principle and 
bringing much fragmentary thought and effort into cohesign. 
By its means the various makeshifts adopted for meeting 
the food crisis may be welded into a policy that, steadily 
pursued, would restore to agriculture of the present day 
as great a position as it held in the ’seventies of last century. 
The divorce between capital and land dates from the depres- 
sion that began in the ’eighties. How complete it is may be 
illustrated from an incident that occurred last year. The 
owner of a considerable estate offered through the present 
writer to let the Board of Agriculture have three farms, 
amounting altogether to over a thousand acres, rent free 
for the purpose of demonstrating how the particular type 
of soil could be more advantageously cultivated. It should 
be added that the farms were handsomely equipped with 
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buildings and so on. How our very unbusinesslike Board 
muddled so excellent an offer may point a moral another 
time. To-day the point lies in the reason. given by the owner 
for not personally grappling with the undertaking. “ My 
capital is all needed for my business,” he said, referring to 
the fact that he is managing director of a great commercial 
company. Mark you, his estate was not regarded as his 
business. It was a place at which to shoot, to fish, to play 
golf, to rest, to entertain, and tenants were but unavoidable 
impediments. 

Since then his eyes have been opened to the 
possibility of discovering great business in agriculture, and 
the case is cited only to show the type of landowner which 
has come into existence since the days of the great depression. 
Before, the owner of land, with rare exception, lived on his 
rent, and the estate was his most precious possession. To-day 
it is common for the landowner to be deeply engaged in ship- 
ping, coal-mining or other great commercial enterprises, and 
to look to them as his main source of income. Landowning 
until the war was a pleasure and a luxury. It is now most 
unusual to find a landowner depending on his rents. This 
arrangement is not conducive to agricultural progress. A 
Coke of Norfolk or a Russell of Bedford advanced agriculture 
because it was the chief occupation of his thought. You 
can imagine Coke tramping the bare shore at Holkham 
and figuring out the changes that would be produced when 
a great sea bank was built to curb the waves ever washing 
away the land, and belts of trees were grown up to shelter 
the pastures and consolidate the soil. If, instead, he had 
carried to the country the problems of the counting house 
he might indeed have been useful to commerce, but only a 
figurehead in agriculture. How serviceable to the country 
it would be if Coke were alive to-day! It would be most 
unreasonable to expect men who are great experts at some- 
thing else—shipbuilding, coal-mining, importation—to say 
nothing of legal luminaries and illustrious artists, to be more 
than amateurs at agriculture. We are sure, for instance, 
that Mr. Harry Lauder, who, perennially voung in all things, is 
particularly young as an estate owner, will be excellent in the 
human aspect of his new calling, but it would be highly 
unreasonable to expect him to take a lead in that reclama- 
tion of waste land which is now assuming far greater import- 
ance than it possessed in the day of Coke. The Board of 
Whitehall has turned out to be a poor substitute for the 
great landowner who placed Great Britain first in agriculture 
among nations. It is to be hoped that the House of Commons 
will remove the interdict against landowners making any 
profit from the enhanced value of land while taxing them to 
the limit of their capacity. 

To do this would be only to place a_ proportionate 
coping stone upon a structure deserving of high commenda- 
tion and to vitalise a policy with a principle. By it the other 
fragments would be welded into harmonious parts of the 
edifice. Fixity of tenure at least till 1922 added to a guarantee 
of minimum prices—the latter offered as a soothing syrup, 
to be taken for ‘ plough-scare ’’—will induce the farmer 
to put his savings in the land. For a long time past thev 
have gone largely to town companies. It would be trouble- 
some, but interesting, to show from actual share lists where 
the thrifty farmer has been investing for the last ten years. 
No argument could be more potent than war prices to induce 
him to return to the way of his sturdy forefathers who looked 
askance at any place for their money except land. The 
labourer, too, has been set on his feet. His fixed wage is 
satisfactory and his aspiration towards a small holding 
can be gratified. ‘‘ To him that hath shall be given,” and 
the farmer, whose increased expenses are far from counter- 
balancing the vastly enhanced prices, comes off best of all. 
And if he likes he can live on the production of his farm. 
so that the increased cost of living falls more lightly on him 
than upon any other member of the community. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Mary 

Hamilton, eldest daughter of ihe Duke and Duchess 

of Abercorn, whose engagement to Captain Kenyon-Slaney, 

Grenadier Guards, only son of the late Right Hon. Colonel 

W. S. Kenyon-Slaney, M.P., and Lady Mabel Kenvon-Slaney, 
has just been announced. 





*,.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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ORD DEVONPORT must now regret that when he 
put forward a tentative scheme for rationing he did 


not place potatces first in the list. The want of 

them is now being felt most seriously throughout 

the country, all the more so inasmuch as_ winter 
vegetables were to a large extent destroyed by the long 
frost. The substitutes for potatoes generally recommended 
are parsnips and Jerusalem artichokes. They are no doubt 
very good, but stocks are not largely held in the country. 
Parsnips, probably for the first time in the history 
of this excellent but not over-interesting vegetable, are 
being sold at the rate of twelve for half a crown, which would 
place one parsnip equal to about a pound and a half of 
potatoes at three halfpence a pound. Artichokes are not 
in popular use, and considering that they are great croppers 
thev ought not to command a price of threepence a pound, 
which they are at present doing in the stores. Carrots, 
leeks, Brussels sprouts and other vegetables have all gone up 
in proportion. They would not be needed in such quantities 
were it not for the great dearth of potatoes. Even farmers 
who usually lay in a liberal supply for themselves are com- 
plaining that the last have been brought to the table. It 
may be, of course, that there are still considerable stocks of 
potatoes in Great Britain, though this is not very likely. 
At any rate, the truth should be ascertained by the Board 
of Agriculture and published. 


AUSTRIA’S reply to the American note shows her to be 

bound hand and foot to the German chariot. Unlike 
her ally, however, she attempts to gain by sophistry what 
Germany tried to get by treachery. The latter answered 
the American note by approaching Mexico with the’ view 
of adding General Carranza to the tributary leaders who 
follow her to war. Austria resorts to a specious argument 
from which the kernel to be extracted is that Vienna endorses 
the submarine policy of Berlin and refuses to accede to the 
almost too friendly American request. Austrian diplomacy 
appears to assume that the Continental countries were all in 
favour of the movement for universal peace which found 
expression at the Hague—no mention is made of the refusal of 
Germany to accede to any proposals that would lead to a limi- 
tation of her armaments—and that Great Britain hypocriti- 
cally advanced peace proposals which were discarded at the 
outbreak of war. Everybody knows this to come from a 
statesman with his tongue in his cheek. The Central Powers 
have relentlessly used every means they possess, legitimate 
or illegitimate, to curtail the power of their enemies. Had 
they been in the same position as Great Britain they would 
at the start have applied the blockade with all the rigour 
that Admiral Beatty is exercising now. Military men in 
every part of the world were astonished that we did not 
do so; that, in fact, the British Government at that time 
seemed to think the war was one to be carried on in kid gloves. 
The very ingenuity of the arguments put forward by Austria 
is a proof of their insincerity. 


WE have always been eager to give the Government credit 
for a plan to get agricultural work done by German 
prisoners, but every time, just when those prisoners were 
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thought to be about to make their appearance, the cup has 
been dashed from the lips of the expectant farmer. A new 
hitch has apparently arisen. Sir Arthur Lee, in an explana- 
tory circular to War Agriculturai Committees, remarks in 
something approaching the construction called oratio obliqua: 
‘It is hoped that in cases where the schemes prepared under 
the conditions described in the Board’s circular relating to 
the employment of prisoners of war have reached an advanced 
stage, it may be possible to send non-combatant prisoners, 
but a further letter will be addressed to you on this subject 
in a few days.” If this means anything, it is that what was 
a muddle from the beginning has become a fiasco. It is a 
serious reflection on the military authorities or whoever is 
responsible that whereas the French were able to find work 
for all their German prisoners before the war had been in 
existence more than twelve months, in the third year we are 
standing where we did before. The English of Sir Arthur 
Lee’s message is that new difficulties have been conjured up 
by the military authorities and that, after all, these prisoners 
are not going to be employed. We wait his further letter with 
curiosity. It will have to be very convincing indeed if it 
is to allay the dissatisfaction excited bv the letter from 
which we have quoted. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes calling Mr. Wilfred Buckley 

to task because of the advice given in a letter to the 
Times that institutions and householders should utilise all 
their scraps in maintaining hens and pigs. The pigs may be 
all right, but experience has shown that hospital scraps 
are bad for chickens. The reason is that salt has often been 
left on the plates from which they were gathered and this 
salt injures the chickens even when it does not destroy them 
altogether. But the chief point is, what waste is there that 
should be given to chickens? It must consist of meat, 
bread, or vegetables, and as these are war times there are 
no scraps about any of them which may not be used as human 
food and should be so used. In a well conducted household 
at the present moment there are no scraps of any kind 
left sufficient to feed a cat, far less a flock of chickens. Our 
correspondent says that the amateur almost invariably 
goes wrong by attaching too much importance to these scraps. 
He usually buys his chicken food with his groceries and does 
not buy enough and pays too much for it, with the result 
that he has to fall back on the stores for his own table as 
food for the chickens. This is very far from being economical. 
Our correspondent, who is an expert in chickens, does not 
accept Mr. Buckley’s conclusion that they cannot be eco- 
nomically raised under present conditions. 


SPEEDWELL. 
The first blue eyes of Spring, 
The Speedwell in the garden bed ! 
A weed, a chance, a worthless thing, 
Where choicer flowers lie dead ! 


Worthless, yet dearer worth, 
So simple and so sweet it is, 
Than flower-flames of Tropic Earth, 
And all our hot-house rarities ! 
F. W. BourpDILion. 


EVEN in these times of general mourning a little word of 

farewell must be said to the bright and gay spirit which 
to the last animated Mr. Harry Cust, who died suddenly 
last week of heart failure following an attack of influenza. 
He played many parts in his lifetime, but probably will be 
best remembered as the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
where he succeeded Mr. E. T. Cook. Mr. Cust was an editor 
of a very different type from any of those who had preceded 
him in the editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette. Frederick 
Greenwood, its founder, who had tried to realise Thackeray’s 
ideal of a paper written for gentlemen by gentlemen, was 
probably more akin to him than any of the others. Green- 
wood’s successor, John Morley, now Lord Morley, took his 
editorial chair very seriously ; so did Mr. E. T. Cook, now 
Sir Edward Cook, who followed him. Mr. Cust was the 
most delightful of amateurs in journalism. He was almost 
boyishly gay, insouciant, and in a way happy-go-lucky. 
Never was a chief more liked by his staff, and he had some 
very good men on it. When war broke out Mr. Cust took 
the Reconstruction Committee as his province and brought 
to that task not only the airy cheerfulness which was part 
of his nature, but plenty of serious determination. We 
saw him a few weeks before his death, and he was then full 
of plans and hope for the future. Mr. Cust was heir to the 
barony of Brownlow, and had he lived would have succeeded 
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to the Ashridge property in Hertfordshire ; but he has left 
no children, and the title will now go to a different branch 
of the family. 


"THE Reconstruction Committee, of which he was chairman, 

has taken a great deal of very interesting and valuable 
evidence. We understand that for the sake of economising 
paper this will not be printed, but a report ought to be issued 
at an early date. Reconstruction will be a very serious 
business when this war is over. The process is called ‘‘ recon- 
struction,” but the first syllable might in application to many 
things be left out altogether, because not only will it be a 
matter of urgency to restore as much as we can of what has 
been lost during the war, but in many directions there will 
have to be a building up of new industries, new activities. 
One of the most important of the subjects dealt with by the 
Reconstruction Committee is that of forestry. The war 
has enforced a profuse employment of timber, with the result 
that the country is already impoverished in its supply and 
threatens to be altogether denuded before the war is over. 
We understand that the report when it is issued will go very 
fully into the question of replanting and extending British 
woods after the war. Unfortunately, plantations take so 
long to mature that, whatever the Government does, we 
shall have to face a period of some years during which we shall 
be more than ever dependent on imported timber. 


REAFFORESTATION is a thing of to-morrow. The 

immediate and pressing need of the moment is that 
we should provide wood required for necessary callirgs. 
Leaving out of account for the moment the paramount claims 
of the Army, which must be satisfied, the greatest need is 
that of pit props for the mines, as coal is one of the most 
essential of our products. It has been suggested that for 
this purpose old railway sleepers might be utilised, and we 
understand that Sir Bampfyide Fuller is considering the 
question. Old railway sleepers for many years past have 
been employed for many purposes that would not be described 
as useful in these times when everybody is trying to reduce 
life to its bare essentials—in making paths, for example, 
in gardens, golf courses and so on. Sir Bampfylde Fuller is 
a man of ripe judgment and great experience, who we are 
sure will have no hesitation in taking steps to secure any 
wood not employed to the best advantage just now if it 
can be adapted to the use of the coal mines. Meantime 
it is announced that for the present the im ortation of pit 
props will go on. 


AT this juncture it may interest some of our readers to know 

what a farmer who managed to pilot his way through 
the great depression thinks of agricultural affairs as they 
stand at present. The letter from which we quote was written 
without the most remote idea that any of it would ever be 
published. It was merely a friendly communication to a 
private correspondent. The writer, who is a bit of a character, 
used to have a farm at Beckhampton on the Marlborough 
Downs. He says: “I cannot imagine why the Government 
do not take up the derelict farms of Hampshire and Berk- 
shire and put a good farmer to manage one each. I saw one 
advertised not long ago for sale at {10 per acre. One crop 
of wheat would pay for it. I think that would be better 
than ploughing up the parks, which will grow very little 
wheat, if any. At any rate, that is my opinion, and I have 
had a pretty good fifty years’ lesson in farming and pulled 
through the worst times, even though I once sold a hundred 
stacks of very good wheat at 8s. a sack, and lots of oats at 
16s. a quarter. Those times ruined lots of my neighbours, 
and I should have been ruined as well if I had not possessed 
a good flock of sheep, which just saved me. But I had very 
little left when the old farm was sold for gs. per acre.’”’ It is 
a very good suggestion that the Government should arrange 
for farmers to take up any derelict farms there are in Berk- 
shire and Hampshire. They could, as our correspondent 
very properly says, be farmed to much more advantage than 
the public parks. 


[T would be of very great advantage at the present moment 

if a feasible means could be suggested for increasing the 
fish supply. At the same time it is of very little use putting 
forward ideas that are either superfluous or impracticable. 
In the former of these categories we must place Mr. Marston’s 
suggestion to lend motor power to other vessels in the same 
way as it has been lent to fishermen on the Southern coast. 
As a matter of fact, the fishermen of the East coast have 
fitted their boats with motors at their own expense and found 
the proceeding a very profitable one. Their only grievance 
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is that they are not allowed to face the dangers of mines and 
submarines and carry on their industry at their own risk. 
Another idea that crops up persistently is that a supply of 
fish could be obtained from our inland waters. We have 
already shown that this is illusory. Suppose that all the 
ponds, reservoirs and rivers were netted and vielded results 
surpassing the most sanguine expectation, there still would 
not be sufficient fish for more than a few days’ consumption 
at the outside, and the stock would be ruined. An inland 
water is not like the boundless ocean which is visited by 
shoals from very distant parts. The stock in inland wa‘ers 
could be very seriously diminished, if not altogether ruined, 
by a single netting. 


A VERY different problem is that of utilising the great 

catches of herrings which take place every now and then 
in spite of all the perils of the sea. Unfortunately, the herring 
is a fish which begins to deteriorate very soon after it is takea 
out of the water, and the arrangements of the curers are 
made on the basis of the average supply. They could not 
employ continuously hands sufficient to deal with the glut 
that may come only once in a season or not at all. At the 
same time, everv effort should be made to utilise the fish. 
The herring is a most nutritious food, whether pickled, smoked 
or otherwise preserved. Fishmongers appear to have no 
difficulty in disposing of any quantity consigned to them, 
whatever be the form in which they are preserved. It is, 
therefore, most desirable that every effort should be made 
to prepare for use as many of the herring caught as is possible. 


HIS COUNTRY’S SON. 
If you should meet him swinging down the street 
Of life and death 
You’d surely know him by his laughing eyes, 
The freedom of his step, his dauntless mien, 
The winsome youth of him, wholesome and sweet, 
Clad in a warrior’s guise. 


If you should mark him thrown upon the ground 
Wounded past aid 
You’d surely know him for his country’s son 
Gallant in death, fallen here among the slain, 
His body broken; but his peace profound, 
As one whose work is done. 

Jessie LECKIE HERBERTSON. 


THE activities of the Venison Supply Committee, as stated 

by Lord Breadalbane, suggest that when the war is 
over there may be a certain scarcity of deer in this country. 
In the southern part of these islands a fair number of deer 
parks have been made during the last generation, one at 
least of them of great size. But the agricultural depression 
from which we have only recently emerged was highly un- 
favourable to the creation of deer parks, and the 700 of 
Elizabeth’s day, when they enjoyed their golden age, is 
never again likely to be reached. The war, indeed, seems 
likely to be almost as destructive to them as the civil strife 
between Charles I and the Parliament. The deer were 
stolen and eaten, the palings used for firewood, and the 
trees cut down for the use of the Navy. When the Restora- 
tion came many head of deer had to be imported, and it is 
even said that Charles II conferred a baronetcy upon a gentle- 
man of the Isle of Ely who made him a present of deer for 
one of the Royal parks. But, however closely land may 
be cultivated, there will probably always be room for a few 
of those immemorial parks which have sheltered deer perhaps 
from Saxon days. 


[T is to bé feared that the troubles of those who wish to 

plant potatoes are only beginning. The War Committees 
have now transmitted their orders to the Board of Agriculture, 
which, in turn, has sent them to Scotland. But it is a very 
grave question as to whether the Scottish supply will be suffici- 
ent to meet the demand. We happen to know that the order 
of a single county, which does not figure as a great potato 
county, amounts to 300 tons. This will be greatly exceeded 
in many counties, and although we have no means of arriving 
at the total, it must be stupendous. Indeed, the order for an 
adjoining couniy, which is also out of the true potat> 
area is for 800 tons. The grave question then arises wheth:-r 
the northern growers will be able to respond to the demands 
made upon them. Scotland never before has been so ill off 
for potatoes as this year. It must be almost unprecedented 
that supplies from England should have to be sent to 
Edinbu:gh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. Yet this has been the 
case. The dearth of eating potatoes extends over Scotland 
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as well as over the southern half of the island of Great 
Britain. Of course, if we are face to face wi’h a real potato 
famine it is not much use blaming anybody. Clubs and 
individuals who can afford to buy substitutes would make a 
valuable sacrifice by foregoing the use of potatoes altogether, 
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leaving them for the poor who can really provide nothing else. 
The Car ton Club is setting a good example by using rice in 
various forms ins‘ead of potatoes, and no doubt other clubs 
will follow. In this connection it should be understood ihat a 
fixed meatless day in clubs is for obvious reasons a mistake. 





FARMS AND THE MEN 


N Monday morning London awoke to find the snow 
lying on the roofs of the houses, and the streets 
masses of sludge. Those who live in the Metropolis 
can hardly realise what the country was like. 
It was my luck to have to pass along ten or twelve 

miles of secluded lanes in an exclusively agricultural part 
of the country. The scene was desolate and forlorn. Snow 
must have fallen for an hour or two and continued to fall 
in tiny atoms like frozen mist. It covered all the landscape, 
so that anyone passing by without previous knowledge would 
have learned nothing of the state of the farms. Ploughland 
and pasture, what is cultivated and what remains to be done, 
were alike shrouded from view by the white mantle. It 
looked as though we had reverted again to midwinter. 
Thrushes and other song birds which became vocal after 
the passing of the great storm were mute. They did not 
seem to have spirit enough to salute the dawn with their 
morning song. Partridges, the most faithful of birds, had 
paired in the previous fine weather, and the recurrence of 
stormy conditions did not cause them to forsake one another. 
Many pairs were running on the snowy fields. The March 
hare, mad as ever, pursued his love affairs in spite of the 
inclemency. Evidently the poacher, whose wits have been 
sharpened by the hardness of the times, has not been able 
to diminish their numbers, although he is probably not 
altogether irresponsible for the scarcity and high price of 
rabbits. On this long journey the only sign of agricultural 
activity was a solitary tractor-plough, waiting in the 
corner of a field for the attendants who apparently had slept 
in an accompanying van all night. At any rate, smoke was 
curling up from its chimney, showing they were awake. But 
it is to be hoped they did not develop an ill-timed activity, 
as if they ploughed a coating of snow into the heavy land 
the effect would be the reverse of forwarding crops. The 
snow interfered effectually if the men entertained any idea 
of carrying out Sir Arthur Lee’s project of ploughing night 
and day. What one saw was that the only way to make 
haste in agriculture is to seize every opportunity that presents 
itself. For more than a week previously the weather and 
the land were ideal for cultivation. If there had been a good 
muster of men, prisoners, interned aliens, veterans, or young- 
sters from Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s National Service scheme, 
it mattered not who or what they were, the cultivation could 
have advanced enormously. The moral is that the men 
must be in readiness to work when the chance offers. Of 
tractors it is difficult to say more than that they can be 
counted by dozens where hundreds are required to make any 
appreciable impression. On the land there were one or two 
horse ploughs, nearly all standing idle in a field. 

It has been suggested that when the farmer gets his 
work done, he should pass his men and machinery on to his 
neighbour who is behind, and thus help on the general move- 
ment. But as far as one can see, there is very little likelihood 
of many farmers reaching this exceptional position. — It 
will take them all their time to get through with their work. 
There is not enough machinery in the country to do more 
than supplement the work of the horses on which the farmer 
must depend as his mainstay in ploughing. Unfortunately, 
the number of farm horses has been considerably depleted, 
and when that is considered along with the shortage of men, 
it helps to show the difficulties of the situation. It seems 
obvious, too, that not much spring wheat will be sown. 
Those who have purchased their seeds and made some progress 
in ploughing will do their best to carry out the original pro- 
gramme, but the majority seem to favour the plan of sowing 
oats as an alternative. In this they are probably right. 
Spring oats often do very well indeed, and the scarcity of 
flour has taught housekeepers the value of oatmeal as a 
substitute. But the quantity of oats sown last year has not 
proved sufficient to meet the requirements. So-called food 
experts continue to tell in the columns of popular newspapers 
how they are substituting oatmeal flour for wheat flour, 
and even making oatmeal crumbs for puddings instead of 
using bread crumbs. Thev go on serenely, in spite of two 
facts that should induce them to reconsider this sort of advice. 


One is that oatmeal, if it can be obtained at all, is costing 
more and more. In fact, it is increasing in price more quickly 
than flour, and is very nearly double the cost at the present 
moment. The other is that if they will take the market 
report in the morning papers for the last ten days or a fort 
night, they will observe that after the quotations for wheat 
and barley, there comes with disheartening monotony the 
statement about oats, “No offer,’ ‘‘ No quotation,” or 
‘“No supplies.” In the stores list from which we quoted 
last week the only reference to oats or oatmeal this week 
is that Quaker Oats cannot be supplied. It would therefore 
require a very large acreage of oats to meet the needs of next 
vear, and the farmers are adopting a perfectly right course. 

It is much to be feared that the potato area, after all, 
will not be greatly, if at all, extended. There is scarcely 
a farmer who is not at his wits’ end to procure seed. Merchants 
keep promising that they will fulfil orders wher the season 
is a little more advanced, but no proof is given of their capacity 
to do so. Many people are beginning to doubt if there are 
sufficient seed potatoes in the country. We know of several 
farmers who, in despair of obtaining any proper seed, have 
gone over their frost-ruined clamps and picked out what 
appeared to be the soundest among the rotting potatoes. 
This is very bad farming, but better than nothing. It would 
no doubt be a wiser course to buy ordinary cooking potatoes 
from a distance and use them for seed purposes. But it 
is greatly to be regretted that the Board of Agriculture has 
not ascertained what potatoes are in the country, so that 
the uncertainty may be brought to a close. If not, some of 
the farmers will hang on in the belief that seed potatoes 
will turn up somehow before it is too late to plant them. 
Pains sheuld be taken to find out for a certainty what stocks 
are available. The case of the small grower is even more 
lamentable. War Agricultural Committees do not appear to 
have done their work thoroughly. There are many villages 
where the inhabitants knew nothing of any scheme tor 
obtaining seed with the assistance of the Board of Agriculture 
till it was too late. A case in point is that of a certain village 
of about two thousand inhabitants, nearly all poor, but 
where the majority possess gardens or allotments. There 
was a chance of obtaining supplies for them through the 
Agricultural Committee, but they had to send in orders 
first.. A notice to this effect was put in the post office window 
and it was surprising how numerous were the applicants. 
Far more potatoes than could have been sent to the district 
would have been taken by this one village. It would seem 
to be a surer way of getting seed distributed to form a local 
committee. Societies of allotment holders received almost 
exclusive attention, but there are many small towns and 
villages where such societies have not been formed, and it 
is a great pity that the poor people there should not have a 
chance of obtaining seed. In the end the country suffers. 
Every cottager who is encouraged to grow a store of food 
sufficient for himself and his family becomes a competitor 
the less in the food market. There is no reason why, as 
Mr. Prothero suggested, those cottagers who either have a 
fairly large garden or allotment should not be able to grow 
a surplus over and above what is required for their own wants, 
so that they contribute to the needs of those neighbours 
who are not fortunate enough to possess a piece of ground. 
They, like the farmers, should be urged to take advantage 
of every spell of favourable weather. It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world, not only to potatoes, but other vegetables, 
if they can be sown or planted when the earth is fairly dry 
and friable. It has not been possible to do the desirable 
amount of digging this year any more than it has been possible 
to do the ploughing, so that many garden plots must be 
hurriedly dug before planting. In that case the old adage 
holds good that the more haste the less speed. Merely 
getting seed or plants into the ground is not in every cas« 
an advantage. While no suitable moment should be lost 
it is always worth while to wait till the conditions of both 
the land and the climate are favourable, as young plants 
in a good tilth soon overtake those which were planted a 
week or two earlier in hard, unprepared soil. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
The Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse, Chosen by 1D. H. S. 


Nicholson and 4. H. E. Lee. (Oxford University Press.) 
T is difficult to understand clearly what the makers of 
this anthology mean by “ mystical verse.’ In a sense, 
all verse is mystical. It, in Shakespeare’s words, 
“gives to airy nothings a local habitation and a name.” 
Verse results from the play of imagination upon what 
are called facts, though the truth would appear to be that 
the poet sees the fact more fully, more in its inner light and 
bearings than the ordinary person. To one: 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more. 
To the poet it is a flower that speaks of the mystery of life, 
the resurrection of spring. Still deeper secrets will be 
disclosed to the man ‘“‘ with the musing eye’’—the phrase 
is Thomas Hardy’s, and is redolent of his incommunicable 
originalitv. Our friend with the musing eye must always 
be regarded as a mystic by those who simply acccept the 
alg-breic symbol of thought as thought itself. In their preface 
our anthologists do not venture into these deep waters. 
They flatly decline to say what mystic poetry is, although thev 
do inform us that ‘‘ the fortunes of mysticism are mending ”’ ; 
which is a senience at all events not over-burdened with 
mysticism. They go on to tell us that a definition of what 
actually constitutes mysticism and what does not “ would be 
clearly outside our province,” and they refer the reader to the 
poetry for the conception by which they have been guided. 
It looked a very delightful conception at the beginning. 
The book would be valuable if it enshrined no more than the 
“Luf cs lyf” of Richard Rolle of Hampole. Would that 
they had let the old English stand without endeavouring 
to interpret it ! 
The settel of lufe es lvft hee, for ir til heuen it ranne ; 
Me thynk in erth it es sle, that makes men pale and wanne. 
The bede of biysse it gase ful nee, I tel the as I kanne, 
Thof vs thynk the way be dregh; Juf copuls god & manne. 
It is explained that the word “ settel’’ means seat; but 
surely this is a word in living use. There are at anv 
rate little alehouses in the country where patriarchs sit 
on the high-backed settle and discuss their turnips and their 
beer. “‘ Lyft”’ is given in the glossary as meaning “ lifted.” 
They may be right, but ly{t is a common word for sky, and 
‘the settle of love is sky high” would not be a strained 
interpretation, especially as it is followed by “for into 
Heaven it ran’’—using modern spelling. The phraseology 
throughout appeals to the literary sense. What could be 
better than ‘“‘luf copuls god & manne”’? We could linger 
long enough over these fine verses ; and the next piece, though 
more familiar, is certainly not inferior. It is that anonymous 
production of the fifteenth century, “‘ Quia Amore Langueo.”’ 
We cannot help quoting a verse, turning it into modern 
phraseology for the benefit of readers too busy to worry over 
old spelling : 
My sweet spouse will we go play ; 
apples ben ripe in my garden ; 
I shall clothe thee in new arrav, 
thy mete shall be milk, honey, and wine ; 
now dear soul let us go dine, 
thy sustenance is in my scrip, loo! 
tarry not now, fair spouse mine, 
Quia amore langueo. 


Thence follows a stream of poems mostly religious in the 
conventual manner. We must apply this description to 
Henry Constable’s “ To the Blessed Sacrament” and Joshua 
Svlvester’s “‘ The Father.”” Even John Donne and Phineas 
Fletcher fall into the same category. From Herrick thev 
have chosen “ Eternitie,”’ a beautiful little thing which we 
quote in full: 
© yeares! and Age! Farewell : si 

Behold I go, 

Where I do know. 
Infinitie to dwell. 


And these mine eyes shall see 
All times, how thev 
Are lost i’ th’ Sea 

)é vast Eternitie. 


Where never Moone shall sway 
The Starres; but she, 
And Night, shall be 

D-cwn’d in one endless Day. 


From Quarles and George Herbert the pieces extracted are 
not perhaps the best, and vet, surely, there is the very fresh- 
ness of spring in Herbert’s ‘‘ Easter Song.”’ We are struck 
anew more by the real poetry in it than by the mysticism. 

I got me flowers to straw Thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree ; 

But Thou wast up by break of day, 

And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 


The sunne arising in the East, 

Though he give light, and th’ East perfume, 
If they should offer to contest 

With Thy arising, they presume. 


Can there be any day bit this, 

Though many sunnes to shine endeavour ? 
We count three hundred, but we misse : 
There is but one, and that one ever. 


It would be difficult to go wrong in quoting from the old 
masters such as Crashaw, Andrew Marvell, Vaughan and 
Traherne. 

When we come to Blake, the real mystic, it is not so 
eas\ to agree with the choice. There are many brief little 
passages and poems in Blake that one would think contained 
a world of thinking of the kind of which our authors were 
in search. Wordsworth, of course, is a comparatively easy 
proposition. The “ Intimations of Immortality”? ana the 
“Lines composed above Tintern Abbey ”’ were bound to be 
included. 

If inclined to be critical, it would be the selection of 
very modern pieces with which fault would be found. Those 
who go to poetry with a fixed intention of seeking for one 
particular quality in it are certain to miss what is best. 
Their very prepossession tempts to the inclusion of much 
inferior verse that has nothing to commend it save that it 
echoes the prevailing sentiment or even in some instances 
reduces so-called mysticism to cant. But we will quit the 
book in no such ungracious mood. At a time when all our 
thoughts are stirred to the depths it is good to have a book 
like this, which, whatever may be its demerits or shortcomings, 
still turns the mind to things of the spirit: and things of the 
spirit alone are worthy to be called things of charm. 


Day and Night Stories, by Algernon Blackwood. (Cassell, 6s.). 
“DAY AND NIGHT STORIES” is a collection of some of Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood’s shorter work. For that touch of the eerie, the psychic or the 
supernatural in which Mr. Blackwood delights, the short story, the sketch. 
the impression is a more Satisfactory medium than the full-length novel, 
because both writer and reader can take the brief flight into the unknown 
without those signs of flagging that become perceptible in longer efforts. 
Yet somehow this time one was disappointed. Is it only because one has 
grown more familiar with Mr. Blackwood’s method of inducing queer thrills. 
or are these stories really less deliciously ‘‘creepy”’ than those in, for instance, 
** Pan’s Garden”? One is forced reluctantly to the latter conclusion. The 
best things in this book {‘‘ Initiation,’’ dealing with those forces of nature that 
are to Mr. Blackwood sentient and alive; ‘* Transition,’’ an impression of 
the moment of death; and ‘‘ The Wings of Horus,’ a title that explains 
itself) may be worthy of a place beside those others; but these are only three 
—out of fifteen. The rest—if one excepts for its sense of fun ‘* An Egyptian 
Hornet,”’ in which the author descends delightfully to earth and exhibits 
a drunkard as the moral superior of a parson—have not the grip of that earlier 
work. Here and there one detects a forcing of the note, here and there a 
rather cheap, machine-made, magazine touch, as in the first story, where 
the heroine dies far, far too conveniently to time; and even the beauty of 
language which one expects as a matter of course from Mr. Blackwood just 
misses—with a few exceptions—that lyric abandonment of rapture that 
one remembers of old. It is a pity, too, that the one example of verse used 
in the book, the invocation, 
‘“O Horus, 
Bright-eyed deity of wind,” 


should not continue with the noble ‘‘ Give my life wings,’’ suggested in a 
footnote as a more literal translation, but should be followed ty the words 
‘Feather my soul’*—a phrase that at once sends a majestic subject down 
with a run to fairv-story level. 

The Stars in Their Courses, by Hilda M. Sharp. (T. Fisher Unwin, 

6s.) 

SOME novelists—often a woman—we seem always to have with us whose méfter 
it is to unfold a tale of heroine dispossessed or hero wrongfully suspected, 
always with a clean and delicate love interest, against the gracious background 
of English country house life. Those who appreciate pictures of that mellow, 
easy social intercourse of refinement, inbred, not hardly acquired, of wealth 
and beauty taken as a matter of course, of the gallantry of the hunt without 
its coarseness, of motor cars which are not miracles more important than 
their owners, but mereiy vehicles conveying them, will be ready to congratulate 
Mr. Fisher Unwin upon this, the latest addition to his First Novel Library. 
Miss Hilda Sharp has not exhibited here such a sense of humour as that which 
lightens the books of Miss Macnaughton and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, but 
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there is a certain largeness which is all her own. The plot is somewhat tortuous, resist the temptation to make one or two conventional points and to invok« 
for when Patrick Yardley, gambler to his finger tips, risked his reputation the aid of coincidence in an attempt to make her plot more telling, the book 
to win three thousand pounds of his rascally cousin’s money, and lost, it would have benefited considerably, but as it stands it is a pleasant piece of 
naturally led to complication:. If Miss Sharp had been strong enough to work and full of promise for its author’s future successes. 





NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
EXMOOR 


By H. St. GEORGE GRay. 


H E 
anti- 
quary, 

the botanist, 
the entomo- 
logist, the 
ornithologist 
and — sports- 
man will with 
one accord 
i ] On ¢ ¢ 
at the news 
re Cie tly 
made public 
tirad Sie 
C. T. Dvke 
Acland and 
the National 
Trust have 
combined to 
preserve 
twelvesquare 
miles of the 
eastern part 
of Exmoor 
for many 
generations 


Thomas .Ac- 
land will be 
COTrara les 
thanked by 
an enormous 
public for 
having made 
it possible to 
preserve this 
wide stretch 
of beautiful 
country from 
future  van- 
dalism. The 
glories of 
Horner, ol 
Yunkery, ot! 
Winsford 
Hill and the 
River Barle 
have so wide 
a reputation 
that it is un- 
necessary to 
try to em- 
phasise the 
beauty ol 





to come. In . the varied 
these days of HORNER WATER. scenery W ith 
tense excite- which tra- 
ment and expectancy this event is very refreshing to — vellers from all parts of the world are familiar. It was deeply 
those who reside in and love West Somerset, and Sir to be regretted that the interesting architectural features 
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of Cloutsham Farm suffered so much from fire last year. 
Men of literary distinction have made Exmoor their 
home from time to time. Most of Walter Raymond’s stories 
in the Somerset dialect were written in this thatched cottage 
at Withypool, and a scholarly work on “‘ The History of the 
Forest of Exmoor’”’ (1911) was compiled by Mr. E. T. 
Macl)ermot at his house, Yanworthy, in the parish of Oare 
and close to County Gates. 

Ornithologists residing at Porlock and in the neigh- 
bourhood get every advantage for their observations both 
on the marshes and on the moor. Rare birds make their 
appearance from time to time, such as the Ruddy sheld- 
duck on the former and Montagu’s harrier on the latter. 
Four eggs of this harrier were taken in 1890. The botanist 
has wide scope for his pursuits in this finely wooded and 
watered district and on the moorland, and we are glad to 
know that a naturalist of repute, the Rev. T. A. W. Rees, 
has recently come to reside at Exmoor Vicarage, Simons- 
bath. The Rev. E. S. Marshall, whose name is known to 
every botanist, has also lately made some new records in 
the neighbourhood of Dulverton and on the Barle. Not 
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altitude are the Wam Barrows, all of which have been 
“rifled,” with little or no record. Less than two miles south- 
west of the barrows is the Barle bridge known as the Tarr, 
or Torr, Steps, of which an illustration is given in most guide 
books to Exmoor. It is a remarkable structure, no doubt 
of great age, but its actual date is disputed. Its length is 
180ft., including the paved approaches ; in width it is 5ft., 
the piers extending beyond the pathway 5ft. on either side ; 
of the seventeen openings through which the shallow water 
flows the widest is in the middle. The horizontal slabs 
average 7ft. in length, the longest being 8ft. 6in. The 
legend goes that the devil raised the bridge in a single night. 
but as he arrived with a finishing load his apron broke and 
the stones fell, and so the bridge was not quite finished. 
Between Tarr Steps and Dulverton, and in the immediate 
vicinity, are no less than four camps—Old Bury, Oldberry, 
Mounsey Castle and Brewers’ Castle. They appear to present 
three types of castrametation governed by the shape of the 
promontories on which they are placed; none of them has 
been scientifically excavated. Another ancient camp, ‘* Road 
Castle,’ well defined and of squarish form, is situated three 





W. Selfe. * IN BRAMBLY 
long ago it was established that the crowberry occurs on 
other hills near Porlock in addition to Dunkery. Under 
its local name of ‘ heath-worts”’ it is well known to the 
residents, and children are warned against it as poisonous ! 

But to none more than to the field archeologist will 
Sir Thomas Acland’s timely forethought bring expressions 
of appreciation. On Winsford Hill'is the only inscribed 
pillar of any importance in Somerset. At 1,200ft. above 
sea level it has withstood the ravages of the storms of many 
centuries, but the inscription has become considerably worn. 
A few years ago the writer was instrumental in asking Sir 
Thomas to take some steps for the preservation of “‘ the 
Longstone,” and without any hesitation the owner placed 
a substantial shelter over it. The letters are “‘ Carataci 
nepus ’’—vsepos, the kinsman (or descendant) of Caractacus. 
As Rhys conjectured, the stone may have been set up by one 
of the Goidels who invaded South Wales and Devon about 
the fifth century and left ogams there. There is a record 
that this stone was a landmark in 1279. Within a short 
distance is the Devil’s Punch Bowl, an enormous hollow 
in the side of Winsford Hill. Close to and at a still greater 
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quarters of a mile south-east of Exford; and we must not 
forget “‘ Cow Castle,” a remarkable oval hill entrenched on 
the summit rising from marshy ground in an amphitheatre 
formed by the surrounding hills and washed on the west 
by the Barle and on the east by the White Water stream. 
Then there is an interesting double entrenchment on the 
north of the moor of the Roman period called ‘Old Burrow 
Camp,” which the writer excavated in IgII. 

Of ancient sites in this locality it remains to mention 
the only stone circle in West Somerset, situated on the south- 
west slope of Withypool Hill, about a mile south-west of 
Withypool Bridge. It was unknown twenty years ago, 
but has now been surveyed by the writer. It consists of 
about forty stones circularly arranged, with a diameter of 
120ft. From this point a well known landmark could be 
seen a little over a mile in a north-westerly direction—the 
Brightworthy Barrows, three in number. In 1913 two of 
them were destroyed by a road surveyor in search of stone ! 

Space will not allow of any description of the churches 
in this part of Exmoor, nor of the ruins of the Augustinian 
Priory of Barlinch, on the Exe near Dulverton. 
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THE MAKING OF A GREAT GUN 


A NEW PART OF MR. MUIRHEAD BONE’S ‘“ THE WESTERN FRONT.” 
HE third number of Mr. Muirhead Bone’s drawings great change, and we can well understand how evervbod\ 
of ‘“‘ The Western Front ”’ (CouNTRY LIFE) is the most — off duty ‘‘ comes out like the bees and stands about in the 
interesting yet published. It opens with a sketch of — trench, sunning his head and shoulders in the tepid rays 
trench scenery which gives to the commentator at and adoring—quite inarticulately—and feeling that all’s well 
headquarters an opportunity to describe trench life, — with the world.’”’”. The March sun and wind are in the descrip 
which he does with the fresh vividness only obtainable by tion. ‘‘ A Line of Tanks” is a very clever drawing which 
those who have lived through what thev are talking we can well understand renders the appearance of this 
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THE GUN PIT: HARDENING THE STEEL. 
The doors of the furnace have just 
been thrown back, and the heated gun tube is about to be lifted by the giant pincers of the crane. 


The drawing shows one of the most thrilling moments in the making of a great gun. 


In this account there is not a sentence that is merely formidable invention as seen by an enemy ‘‘ the very em- 
bodiment of momentum irresistibly grinding its way towards 
its prey.” Mr: Bone has succeeded to a miracle in rendering 
the idea of force embodied in the tank—no slight achievement, 
for it is to make the dead metal alive. 


about. 
conventional, not a phrase that bears the mark of being 


cheap or hackneyed. Particularly touching is the descrip- 
tion of the re-discovery made every year of the sun. We 


scarcely realise at home here how our yourg men, most 
of whom were thoroughly open air, addicted to football, Before touching on the subject of the illustrations we 


cricket and other sports, now live cut off from all the sights _ have chosen it may be well to run over a few of what we think 
and sounds with which they were most familiar. Itisavery — the most interesting of the drawings. In a way that is almost 








monumental Mr. Muirhead Bone has caught those significant 
incidents of warfare that mean so much to the individual, 
and to the majority come to be reckoned as inevitable. 
There is that unsung hero the stretcher bearer, wearied with 
his life-saving labour, resting awhile, while the stretcher in 
front of him is being taken on board. Young soldiers who 
have in the medern wav ‘ famed their helmets” at Mont 


THE GUN PIT: A GUN 
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JACKET 
The gun jacket shown here has just been hea'ed in ‘he furnace and is about to tlunge into its oil bath. 
striking, esfectally at dusk, when the fierce glow of the huge mass of metal seems more brilliant than ever. 
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beautiful as becomes his race. ‘‘ Disembarking”’ records 
a sight that whoever has been at the front has watched 
with an interest that is not without pathos. Those young 
men making an orderly exit from their transport ship are 
landing on a shore which may bring anything to them. 
Many will never forget the mixed feelings of gratification 
and wonder which came over them at that decisive moment. 
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ENTERING THE OIL TANK. 


The sfectacle is always 
The fa sage ts 


made in a few seconds. 


St. Eloi and Mametz Wood will treasure the pictures of 
these things all the length of their davs. We can easily 
fancy them in old age making them the peg of their reminis- 
cences. An excellent figure study is that of an airman 
who has come down benumbed with the winter cold and is 
seen trving to thaw himself over a spirit stove in his tent. 
Between his legs an intelligent deerhound lies, alert and 


In ‘‘ Scottish Soldiers in a French Barn”’ Mr. Bone has most 
successfully caught the pronounced expression of the Northern 
faces. The man in the right-hand corner, especially, could 
in no wise be taken for anything but a Scot in whatsoever 
part of the country he was seen. 

The illustrations which we reproduce are episodes in the 
birth and making of a great gun. Mr. Bone has given a 
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world of meaning to the giant pincers of the crane with which 
the heated gun tube is about to be lifted. He has here 
chosen what is indeed a _ thrilling moment in the making 
of the gun. The gun jacket, heated in the furnace and about 
to plunge into its oil bath, is another vividly rendered incident. 
Beside the great piece of ordnance how insignificant do the 


MOUNTING A 
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men look! But this contrast between the gun and _ its 
creators is still more manifest in the crowning picture, 
‘“ Mounting a Great Gun.” It is great, and vet the idea of 
mere weight or clumsiness is entirely absent. Proportion 
after all is fundamentally a property necessary to usefulness, 
and here it is admirably achieved. 








GREAT GUN. 


This is one of the largest guns. At such a scene as its mounting one is always struck by the contra t between the restless stir of the minu’e figures busy 
about it and the massive imfassivity—for the tresen'—of the ihing they have created. ‘‘ A great gun,” it has been said, “is so SHEER.” Tit a gun shop 
it dwarfs every hing round it, and seems the embodiment, at the same time, of immobility and of menace. 
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CCORDING to the date carved over the terrace 
entrance of the central hall Timberline was built 
but nine years ago. Yet from the overhanging 
branches of the wistaria upon the southern terrace, 
the wonderful shrubbery, the colour of the masonry, 

the way in which the road crosses the brook and winds 
among the chestnuts it might be a century old. There is 
a beguiling charm about the way the house is surrounded 
by the grove of elms and oaks, beech, birch and mountain 
laurel. 

The distant hills for which this suburb of Philadelphia 
is famous make a rich setting, reminding us that at one 
time this district was chosen by Washington for the nation’s 
capital. That the father of the country was wise in his final 
decision, choosing the sloping country watered by the Potomac, 
is very vividly shown to-day. In his vision of a great future 
he realised that space was needed for public buildings with 
wide vistas which would lead to one general climax. 
The delightful broken country in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia watered by the Schuylkill gives a site 
particularly adapted for homes among the Bryn Mawr and 
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Chestnut Hills. The country is broken in outline singularly 
favoured by Nature for individual ownership, for it yields a 
rich diversity of outlook and colour and shows qualities 
almost Oriental in opportunity and suggestiveness. With 
all its hills and hollows it is within reach of the city. The 
Philadelphian can get to his fireside with little delay, and 
he can return to his office—the shrine of the ambitious citizen 

as his humour prompts him. That is a feeling satisfying 
to many a business man. He wants his home but he needs 
his office, and the journey between them is best when it is 
made quickly as well as entertainingly. 

Mr. Hinckle Smith may justly be pleased with the way 
in which the house has been placed—so as to make the best 
of the estate. Timberline, a name suggested by the obvious 
demarcation between woods and meadow, was reached only 
by a narrow stone bridge which spanned the valley. Near 
the road was an old house, barren of architectural signifi- 
cance or importance in any way. This has been removed. 
The old bridge with its picturesque line, its unusual masonry, 
its romantic association remains. Yet another has been 
constructed a little further north conforming with the general 
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direction of the road, 
and built sub- 
stantially so as to 
be of practical ser- 
vice. It leads. to 
the new house upon 
the hill and = com- 
mands the vicw 
while it forms a 
part of it—a picture 
within a_ picture. 
The house has a 
subtle quality of 
personal charm, 
CnaTacteTustic 
of many of the 
mountain houses of 
northern Italy, which 
it resembles in some 
ways. It reminds us 
of the stately grace 
of the Villa D’Este 
at Tivoli and the 
Villa Castello near 
Florence. So far as 
the general pro- 
portion, accent, <lis- 
position of openings, 
broad wall spacing, 
and treatment of 
roof goes it recalls 
certain memories of 
the Villa Ferdinanda 
at Artimino. 

The plan is ex- 
cellent and the 
house opens up well : 
it is obviously de- 
signed for the place 
it occupies, a legical 
outgrowth of the 
site. It is entered 
on the northern 
side, but little of 
the original grove 
was disturbed in 
order to make the 
approach. The 
house opens — fincly 
to the south, and 
has for daily ser- 
vice, east and west, 
loggias at the ends 
of the long terrace, 
both looking scuth 
and serving as 
canopies over the 
morning meal. the 
east loggia is a prac- 
tical retreat intimate 
vet easily approached, 
for it can ‘be 
reached from — the 
library and = morn- 
ing-room, and is 
provided with an 
independcnt stairway 
from the. garden. 
In an architectcral 
sense the westerly 
loggia is a dupli- 
cate, but it varies 
in every other wav, 
vielding its own 
picture, its own light 
and shade, its own 
fine outlook, and its 
own colouring. The 
westerly loggia 
cleaves to the 
memory by its as- 
sociations with the 
close of the day—it 
is golden: the 
easterly loggia 
inspires the opening 
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hours of the family’s 
day in the month of 
June with the silvery 
light of the morning. 

The garden scheme 
is somewhat unusual 
with its central pond, 
its broad approach to 
the meadow through an 
opening in the grove, 
and its entrance to the 
tennis court. This last 
is on a_ higher level, 
and has an architectural 
treatment involving an 
exedra with a semi- 
circular seat. 

The general plan of 
the house includes a 
central hall, out of 
which open the library 
and dining-room. Their 
ceiling decoration 
recalls with no _ little 
integrity some of the 
flavour of one of the 
salons of the old castle 
of St. Angelo at 
Rome. 

The house — also 
owes much to its furni- 
ture, which is well 
known for its peculiar 
richness. After many 
adventures, the telling 
of which would form 
an interesting narrative 
involving the human 
eqvation in a thousand 
ways, it comes from 
villas and palaces of 
Italy. Some of it was 
for a long time in use 
in Gramercy Square, 
in the town houses 
of the late Mr. Stan- 
ford White and_ of 
Mr. H. W. Poor. We 
recognise once again 
these treasures of an 
older civilisation with 
thankfulness to find 
them here. There is a 
stimulating — influence 
always associated with 
these testimonies to the 
skill of Italy’s crafts- 
men. They are like an 
old friend or a treasured 
melody. We are re- 
minded of the conten- 
tion of an_ architect, 
well known in New 
York, who claims that 
there is no text-book 
of design quite so 
satisfactory and direct 
as well designed shaped 
chairs or tables. <A 
fine panel of tapestry, 
a candelabrum or a 
chest may yield an 
artistic lesson which we 
are glad to get. Such 
furniture is not only 
beautiful and service- 
able, but has its 
valve in the standard 
it sets up. 

Interest is drawn 
to the ironwork of 
Timberline, for it is 
unusually  attrac- 
tive. It is seen in a 
grill to the lower 
windows, gates to the 
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various gardens and a 
casement entrance to the 
house. Of this serviceable 
material is the balustrade to 
the main stairs. All this is 
just as delicate in its way 
as the slender limbed flower 
boxes of the terrace, which 
are of bronze. 

The architect, Mr. Charles 
A. Platt, has extended 
further an interesting scheme 
in his treatment of the roof, 
a troublesome problem. In 
so subtle a fashion is the 
third floor devised that it 
dces not disturb the general 
, gy 6s ; effect of a long, low  build- 
—_ , ; = — ing, and vet this upper storv 








SR. ie aS eee ee at is well lit. 

The lighting is by 
means of well proportioned 
dormers. The eaves over- 
hang, and the feet of the 
rafters are cut in an in- 
genious fashion. The root 
tiling is from a neighbouring 
state, and is famous for the 
rich red of its countenance. 
Its hue echoes the pavement 
of the terrace below, and 
brings to the green and grey 
magic of the grove a stimu- 
lating contrast. 

It is an encouraging sign 
ot the times that the citizen 
of this favoured land knows 
so well that the placing of 
the building is one of the 
deciding factors of the 
country house problem, and 
that it always _ confronts 
the man whose home it 
will be. 

For a long time the 
American has been per- 
plexed in the knowledge 
that the house on which he 
has spent thousands, even 
when they have produced 
at times an engaging 
picture, too often lacks some- 
thing. 

Many a house is a mere 
creation of the drawing-board, 
or a design studied through 
the medium of a carefully 
worked out model, but in 
either case as an_ entity 
separated from the position 
it may occupy on_ hillside 
or in valley, or more likely 
upon a fashionable road. The 
villa in Italy, be it  re- 
membered, is notable among 
other things for its position— 
for its position upon the 
hillside. The attempt to 
reproduce it elsewhere 
without an equivalent  set- 
ting is an error of judg- 
ment, and an error often 
made. 

The owner of Timberline 
is fortunate in his  archi- 
tect who garners so ably 
the fruit of years devoted 
to the study of this phase 
of a fascinating and always 
exacting problem. He is 
saree ie still more fortunate in his 

PROMPT Ecc. practical acceptance of this 
Pe form of architecture which, 
eaeiece while Italian in spirit, is 
distinctly American and 
| cere WISTARIA ON TERRACE STAIRWAY. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ utilitarian in execution. 
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TIMBERLINE: PLAN OF 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


This is shown well in the house 
itself and in its _ furnishings, 
jewels in their way, in the manner 
in which the estate has been sub- 
divided, or, rather, added to, without 
disturbing the breadth and_ bigness 
of the place. He is also to be 
envied the picture on the horizon, 
the graceful towers and _ gables, 
dormers and roof outline of Bryn 
Mawr College. 

It is one of the leading 
women’s colleges of the country 
and has enriched the landscape 
for a third of a century. New 
College, Oxford, once again you 
may say, and it would be partly 
true. Like the Italian villa before 
us it is an assimilation of old ideals 
thoughtfully adapted to the local 
requirements. 

It is splendid to see the 
wholesome quadrangle plan, the 
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assemblage of buildings on the outer edge with the 
embracing big lawns approached by _ turreted — gate- 
ways, to realise what it means to the American girl 
who to-day is earning verily the right of way to our 
hearts. 

Here we have association between “the some 
thing of Italy” and “the something of England,”’ 
a contrasting picture of infinite charm, not only for 
its own proportions but for the psychological enter- 
tainment. It is a stimulating lesson in the human as 
well as the architectural kingdom for which we = are 
profoundly grateful. SAMUEL HOweE. 
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IN THE GARDEN 


RAISING EARLY VEGETABLES IN FRAMES. 


HE keen, dry winds of early March have had a remark- 

ably good effect upon ground which has been dug over 

and left exposed to the action of wind and frost. Such 

soil is now friable and readily reduced to a fine tilth. 

Hardy crops like Broad Beans, early round Peas 
and Parsnips may be sown in the open, but it must be remem- 
bered that the soil is still in a very cold condition. Except in 
favoured places and on warm soils it is advisable to wait for 
signs of settled weather before sowing many vegetable seeds 
in open quarters. FEarliness is of the greatest importance, 
and much valuable time may be saved by sowing in cold frames 
with the object of transplanting later on. 

Making a Hotbed.—In gardens where stable litter and 

leaves are plentiful it is a very simple matier to make a hotbed. 
Moderately fresh horse manure should be used and mixed with 
about half the quantity of leaves collected last autumn. The 
Jong, dry straw should be forked out, and if the manure is at all 
rank more leaf-soil should be added. The object of using the 
leaves is to tone down the heat which is generated too fiercely 
from the fresh manure. The leaves and manure should be 
turned on alternate days and left for eight or ten days before 
making up the hotbed. If the material is dry it should be 
watered. Make up the mixture into a heap and tread it down 
moderately firmly. When finished it should be from 3ft. to 4/t. 
deep, and sufficiently wide to allow at least 18in. all round 
the outside of the frame. Ventilate the frame for a few days 
to allow all the rank steam of the manure to pass off, and then 
cover the inside of the frame with a compost of light, turfy loam 
and rich, dry earth to a depth of 3in. or 4in., or with a layer 
of ashes or cocoanut fibre for the purpose of plunging the pots, 
pans or boxes. There is a danger in using the hotbed too soon ; 
this would be disastrous to young seedlings. All rank steam 
must be allowed to pass off before seeds are sown, and this may 
take about a week. The hotbed should be made up on a dry, 
sheltered position, and the frame should face due south. A 
hotbed such as this is required for Cucumbers and Cantaloupe 
Melons, but the following vegetable seeds should be sown on 
a half-spent hotbed or in cold frames: 
_ Early Cabbage.—Spring Cabbage should be sown in 
frames without delay. It is much needed to take the place 
of the autumn-sown Cabbages, which have suffered from the 
severe frost. Sow in pans and transplant to the open in April, 
choosing a spell of mild weather. By selecting an early variety 
the Cabbages should be ready to cut from the middle of June 
onwards. The heads may not be very solid in so short a time, 
but they are all the better for the table. The Cabbage is like 
every other vegetable, in that the quicker it is grown the better 
itis to eat. A few of the quickest-growing varieties are Tender 
and True, Little Gem, Sutton’s Earliest, Veitch’s Earliest of All, 
Rosette Colewort, Imperial and Jmproved Nonpareil. 

Brussels Sprouts —It is not generally recognised that the 
Brussels Sprout requires a longer period of growth than any 
other member of the Cabbage family in order to bring it to 
perfection. This is an excellent time for sowing in frames. 
Sow the seed on beds of sandy loam mixed with sifted leaf-soil, 
and as soon as the seedlings are a few inches high transplant to 
an open bed or border. Dwarf Gem is the dwarfest and earliest 
of all, while Matchless, Market Favourite, Paragon, Wroxton and 
Scrymger’s Giant are all.to be recommended for general usc. 

Cauliflower.—The Cauliflower is of a less hardy nature 
than the Broccoli, and should be sown in frames from February 
to the end of March, and in the open in April and early May. 
The seedlings require the same conditions as those recommended 
for Brussels Sprouts. Magnum Bonum, Early French and Early 
London are excellent varieties to sow now. 

Celery.—This is another uscful vegetable that is much 
improved by sowing in frames. Sow in rich soil in pans and 
transplant the seedlings into a frame, for preference on an ex- 
hausted hotbed. The middle of March is a good time to sow. 
The forward seedlings should be transplanted first, and the smal! 
seedlings will come along for a successional crop. Very large 
Celery, as grown for exhibition, should be avoided ; better flavour 
is found in the small-growing variety Sulham Prize, which has 
long been valued for its quality ; moreover, it remains fit for use 
for a long time, and even now it is crisp and juicy, whereas many 
of the larger varieties have long passed their best. 

Dwarf French or Kidney Beans.—These Beans are too tender 





to sow in the open before May. To obtain an early crop if 


the open the seeds should be sown in pots under glass early 
in April. Sow in a light, turfy soil mixed with silver sand and 
leaf-soil. A light compost of this nature will turn out from 
the pots at the time of transplanting with the least injury to 
the roots of the seedlings. The seedlings will make sturdy 
and satisfactory progress in a cool frame ireely ventilated 
on fine days. They should be transplanted to the open 
in May during mild weather, and will crop almost a month 
earlier than those sown outdoors. Varieties: Improved 
Canadian Wonder, Ne Plus Ultra, Evergreen and Prolific Negro. 
The Dwarf Sugar Bean (stringless) may be grown in the same 
mann°r. 
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Runner Beans and Climbing French Beans.—The Climbing 
Beans may be obtained early by sowing in frames in 
April, as reccommended for the Dwarf Kidney Beans. The 
Mammoth White is one of the most prolific Runner Beans in 
cultivation ; it is white in flower and seeds. Hackwood Park and 
Mammoth Scarlet are first-rate Scarlet Runners. Of the Climb- 
ing French Beans, Earliest of All commences bearing in July 
and has much to commend it on the score of earliness. Vei.ch’s 
Climbing is an abundant cropper, bearing clusters of narrow, 
stringless pods. 

Salads. —F ull advantage should be taken of garden frames 
for raising Lettuce, Radish, Spinach, Endive, early Carrots and 
Turnips, and anyone who has a few lights or cloches should use 
these. Tomatoes and Lettuces may be grown together in the 
same frame so long as it is deep enough to accommodate a 
dwarf-growing Tomato. 

If Radishes French Breakfast and Early Forcing are sown 
now in fine soil they should be ready to pull in three to four weeks. 
The soil should be made very fine before sowing Lettuce, and no 
manure is necessary. The seedlings should be up in four or 
five days, and may soon be transplanted to other frames 
or to the open border. Varieties : Cabbage—Commodore Nutt, 
Matchless, Siandwell and Early Paris. Cos—Champion Brown, 
Selected Bath, Brown Cos, Paris White and Paris Green. 

Mustard and Cress are also very easily grown in frames when 
the manure is exhausted. It is a good plan to sow the seed on a 
bass mat which has been soaked in watcr. The seed germinates 
readily in this way and it is quite free from grit and soil. Simply 
spread the mat in the frame and sow the seed thickly; the 
crop is quite casily cut with a knife. The Mustard and Cress 
should be sown on separate mats, as the two do not germinate 
at the same time, neither do they grow at the same pace. 





Cucumbers.—A hotbed such as that just described would 
be well suited to the cultivation of frame Cucumbers. The seed 
should be sown singly in 3in. pots any time from now to the middle 
of April. Before sowing the pots should be filled and placed 
in the frame so that the soil may be warm when the seed is 
inserted. Plunge the pots in soil over the hotbed and kecp 
the frame close. On cold nights the lights should be covered 
with mats, and ventilation should be given in the morning to 
allow the steam and vapour to pass away. The seed should 
germinate in about four days, and when the first three or four 
leaves are made the seedlings should be planted out in the frame. 
Great care must be taken not to damage the roots, and the plants 
should be shaded for a day or two after transplanting. Warm, 
soft water should be used for watering, and the over-vigorous 
shoots should be stopped to increase fruitfulness. If the roots 
appear on the surface of the soil a top-dressing of turfy loam 
should be applied Remove the male flowers of the Cucumber 
before they open, but in the case of the Melon the male flowers 
are required for pollination before the fruit will set, and hand 
pollination must be resorted to. 

A garden frame is useful at all times of the year, for after 
summer salads are over it serves to winter autumn-sown Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers and Parsley, while Mint roots quickly start into 
growth if lifted in winter and covered with soil in boxes. 

H.«. 


RUSSIA IN ASIA 


Russian and Nomad—tTales of the Kirghiz Steppes, by E. Nelson 
Fell. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net.) 
IF only all mining engineers who find themselves at the uttermost ends of 
the earth would make use of their opportunities as did the author of Russian 
and Nomad, and if only all wanderers in Asia were men of like compassion ! 
Then would be recorded much that is lost to knowledge, and we should know 
a great deal more of our Russian: Allies, who, after all, govern two-thirds of 
the vast Asiatic continent. For long we have watched the blank patch 
to the north of Lake Balkash ; blank, that is to say, on the map, and still 
more blank in literature, other than Russian. Indeed, we can search in vait 
for a book in English which deals with those wide steppes which lie on the 
marches of Siberia and Turkestan. Atkinson introduced us to them, and 
gave us numerous delightful pictures by pen and pencil of the Kirghiz inhabi- 
tants. But that was many years ago, and Mr. Nelson Fell’s life among the 
nomads was under very different conditions. The particular region described 
is the vast rolling steppe which lies to the north of Lake Balkash, a region 
which fifty years ago had scarcely come under Russian domination. It is 
far from the main lines of communication. Five hundred miles separates 
it from the Turkestan railways, the great waterway—the Irtish—borders 
it on the east, and the Siberian railway is away to the north. In this wilder- 
ness Mr. Nelson Fell found himself settled for six or seven years as a director 
ofamining company. He apparently executed his difficult task satisfactorily, 
and he certainly succeeded in his dealings both with the Russian colonists 
and native nomad. with whom he found himself in contact. His sympathy 
with the latter is remarkable, and his insight into their strange lives will 
be valued by any who know the Asiatic steppe. The volume is composed 


of 


a variety of sketches toucliing on the everyday life of the mining camp 
near the headwaters of the Ishim, a tributary of the Irtish, about 290 miles 
north of Lake Balkash; but by far the most interesting are the sketches of 
work and play among the native inhabitants—the Kirghiz. There are some 
excellent photographs of the latter, and we congratulate the author on the 
spirit of comradeship which he evidently created between himself, the Russian 
and the Kirghiz. 
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THE 


PREMIUM CANDIDATES 





SLINGTON during the week ending March 3rd was a 
standing evidence of the vitality ct English horse breeding. 
)ithculties cf transport and labour have been overcome 
bv the enthusiasm of breeders and by the whole-hearted 
assistance of the officials of the breed socicties. The 
Hunters’ Improvement and the National Pony Socicty have 
deserved well of this country. The number and, above all, the 
quality of the exhibits would have been remarkable in ordinary 
times, but in these days they surpassed hopes and expectations. 
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LIGHT HORSE SHOWS 





INTO THE RING. 


Our Hunting Correspondent writes: ‘‘ Certainly all felt 
it a fortunate occurrence that the Prince of Wales should 
be an exhibitor, and a_ successful one, with ponies bred on 
his own estates. We are glad to see the Prince of Wales 
recognising the value of Arab blood, for too long under- 
rated in English horse breeding. His bay stallion Dwarka 
is an excellent type, but is, perhaps, rather old. But there are 
very few really high caste Arab stallions in England, and we 
must make the most of what we have. The Royal stud wag 





i Guigandra. Rathurde. 
: JUDGING FOR THE KING'S’ CUP. 
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second in the brood mare class 
for mountain and moorland 
mares. These Dartmoor ponies 
are beautiful, hardy creatures 
and everlasting stayers, but 
they have a tendency common 
to mountain and moorland 
ponies to be too long in the 
back. But this can be bred 
out, and a neat, compact pony 
produced such as we see in 
parts of Wales and often in the 
New Forest. It is purely a 
matter of selection and care. 


THE GROUP CLASSES. 


“* The Grove Stud has score! 
a great success with the Dyoll 
Starlight ponies, and the 
CountrY LIFE trophy went to 
Mrs. H. D. Greene’s Bleddfa 
Shooting Star. In this case 
the great prize went to one of 
the smallest ponies in the Show, 
and, indeed, the same exhibitor 
took the champion prize for 
the best group with two mares 
and a filly under 12 hands. 
This last was a very level group 
in looks, type and action, and 
as a group clearly the best in 
the Show. There was a mare of 
great beauty in this group, 


Bonfire, but though not equalled by her fellows 
‘let down’ by them as happened to some other 





BUZZARD. 


Lord Lonsdale’s Fell tony mare—reserve for the Mountain and Moorland 
Championship. 


The New Forest Bluebell, last 
vear’s winner, managed _ to 
retain the Lord Arthur Cecil 
Challenge Cup, although she 
was pressed hard by _ the 
Prince of Wales’ mare from 
Dartmoor, The Fell group 
won in their own section, but 
they were not of such level ex- 
cellence as last year, although 
there was one charming bay 
mare in the group, 


ON THE VALUE OF MOUNTAIN 
AND MOORLAND GROUPS. 


““ Several people in the Hall, 
although acknowledging the 
attractiveness of the group and 
other native pony classes, asked 
“Of what value are these 
ponies?’ Well, of course, they 
are useful for various occupa- 
tions, but this is not the reason 
why the National Pony Society 
spends so much money on these 
classes or why Country LIFE, 
always careful of our national 
horse breeding interests, offers 
these classes so much encourage- 
ment. The reason is that the 
native ponies are a most valu- 
able element in the horses of 
this country. From the counties 
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RATHURDE. 
Winner of the King s Champion Challenge Cup. 


she was not 
good ponies. 


BLEDDFA SHOOTING STAR 


Country LiFe Salt. 


PRAIRIE FIRE. 
Champion Polo Pony Stallion. 


(WELSH). 
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where the dams of these ponies live in the open come these 
strains of pony blood which have helped to make our thorough- 
bred what it is, and are still an act ve element in the production 
of hunters, polo ponies, and the lighter draught horses. These 
ponies bring from their mountains health, soundness, docility 
and intelligence, and these qualities are always flowing into 
the studs of England and reinvigorating the constitutions which 
an artificial life wofully deteriorate. The native pony keeps our 
English horses in touch with nature. 


THE POLO PONIES. 

“T heard a friend, a keen lover of ponies and sport, express 
the opinion the other day that there would after the war be a 
tremendous recrudescence of polo. Certainly the polo pony is very 
much alive and the quality of the exhibits was as high as ever. 
True, we are rather short of stallions, for if one excepts Field 
Marshal, Prairie Fire and Bold Marco, they are not much to boast 
of. Probably some day we shall tire of leggy, flat-sided, nervous- 
action platers and return to animals with more temper and of a 
reasonable size. But I repeat that no 15 hand polo pony stallion 
has ever been of the smallest value to the polo pony or any other 
pony breed. 

“But the mares are beautiful. Mrs. Oscar Muntz’ Bush 
Girl has every quality desirable for a polo pony—balance, 
sufficient substance, bone of excellent quality, and the sweetest 
temper in the world. Then the future, how full of promise it is ! 
The three year old filly class, which contains such mares as 
Silvery, Bedcharmer and Calico, is almost enough in itself to 
secure the future of a stud.” 

THE SUPER-PREMIUM SIRES. 

Our Racing Correspondent writes: ‘“‘ There was a won- 
derfully good show of horses entered as premium sires at the 
Agricultural Hall last week, and the sorting out of the twelve 
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best—those to which super-premiums were to be awarded— 
must have been a task of more than ordinary difficulty. 
Of the twelve, nine were bred in Ireland, and ten of these 
were‘ chestnut’; also with one exception, -Bachelor’s Charm, 
they were all big horses, 16 hands or over, to which it 
may be added that individual racing records, however excel- 
lent, did not appear to receive quite as much consideration 
as usual. Rathurde, the champion of the show, is a big, fine 
horse, with plenty of bone, but was, if I may venture to differ 
from such experts as Sir G. Greenall, the Hon. A. Parker and 
Mr. G. Harris, a lucky winner of the Cup. After all, that is 
merely my opinion, but I should not have made him champion 
if only for the reason that, in my judgment, he does not stand 
true I thought, moreover, that he showed a tendency to 
‘dish’ when trotting, but as to that I may have been mistaken. 
Nor, except as regards his size and power, am I much of an 
admircr of No. 2-——Gilgandra—a big, common horse, to my mind, 
though I am, perhaps, to a certain extent, prejudiced in so saying, 
because I cannot divest myself of the knowledge that he is out 
of a bad mare and was himself of no account as a racehorse. 
Tidal Wave was, I thought, worthy of a higher place, and Gay 
Lally looks like furnishing up into a really good-looking horse ; 
he might, indeed, take the King’s Cup another vear, thereby 
deposing his stable companion, Rathurde. Anyhow, as between 
Rathurde and the old champion, Birk Gill, my preference is 
decidedly in favour of the older horse, in regard to truth of make 
and shape and quality ; but Birk Gill was not himself last week. 
He had, I believe, been ill and was coughing. There it 
fortunately, perhaps, opinions differ not a little in regard te horses 
—there are no better or more meticulously careful judges to be 
found than the gentlemen who gave their services last week, 
and no one is more ready than mysclf to believe that their judg- 
ment is correct, my own at fault.”’ 


is— 





THE BEAUTY AND USES OF BRITISH 
TIMBERS 


By A. D. 


EVER before in the history of this country has 

the demand for home-grown timber been greater 

or prices higher than at the present time. This 

unprecedented demand, though sadlv depleting 

our already very limited acreage of woodlands, will 

at least be of incalculable benefit in drawing attention to 

the value and possibilities of home-grown timbers, many of 

which can well hold their own, whether for beauty of graining 
or lasting properties, with any that is sent from abroad. 

Yew timber is of beautiful grain and excellent quality, 

and the country saying that a post of yew will outlive that 

of iron is well known. It is the slowest growing of native 





HOLLY. . 
Used for Mathematical Instruments. 





LABURNUM. 
Adapted for bewls and turnery—a beautiful3wood. 


WEBSTER. 


trees, and at the same time its wood is the hardest and most 
durable. The colour of the wood surpasses that of any 
other in beauty, being of a reddish tint with lighter and 
darker shadings, while the annual layers of wood, being com- 
paratively thin, render the graining remarkably fine. If 
submerged in water for some time the timber assumes a 
lovely purplish violet tint which is quite permanent. When 
cut into veneers it is much used in cabinetwork, and is sought 
after by engravers and makers of mathematical instru- 
ments, while for small ornamental household articles, such 
as bowls, punch ladles and fancy boxes, the wood is greatly 
in request. 





CEDAR OF LEBANON. 
For fancy furniture. 
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Mulberry timber is valuable as cabinet wood, and is 
frequently turned into fancy utensils for the household. 
It is a smooth, clean wood with a distinct and well defined 
grain, and is little apt to crack or warp. 

Laburnum wood is one of the most beautiful of our 
home-grown timbers, being of a rich dark brown, and in fully 
matured specimens black with a lighter veining towards the 
centre. The contrast between the younger wood, which is of 
a bright yellow, and the black and brown of the heartwood 
is most pronounced. Bowls made of laburnum wood are 
recom- 
mended on 
account of 
their 
quality 
being 
uniform 
through- 
out. Pul- 
leys and 
blocks 
made of 
this timber 
are of al- 

ENGLISH ELM. most ever- 

lasting 

wear, While pegs, wedges and articles of turnery are made of 

the wood, and as a substitute for ebony, laburnum wood 
is often employed. 

The timber of the cherry is of excellent quality and 
remarkable for the large size of its medullary process, which 
gives the longitudinal section a bright satiny lustre and renders 
it well suited for ornamental cabinetwork. Though slightlv 
varying in colour with age, the wood is of a light mahogany 
tint inclined to red, firm and remarkably close in the 
graining, easily worked and susceptible of a nice polish. 
Cherry pipes and cigarette- holders are in request by 
smokers on account of the pleasant flavour they impart 
to the tobacco. 

Boxwood is of a delicate and pleasing colour, remarkably 
firm and hard, and the heaviest of our home-grown timbers. 
It cuts smoothly and evenly, neither splitting nor tearing, 
and every line is clearly defined and perfect. It is the best 
wood that has yet been discovered for wood-engraver’s 
blocks, while in the making of mathematical instruments 
it is greatly in demand. Whistles, buttons, spoons, snuff 
boxes and weavers’ shuttles are also made of boxwood. 
For scales, gauging rods, thermometers, and wherever 
numbers have to be cut on wood it is largely in demand. 
English boxwood weighs fully 80lb. to the cubic foot and 








ACACIA. 
This timber is of a beautiful greenish- 
white colour. 


For turnery. 
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is quite equal in appearance and quality to that sent from 
abroad. 

Cedar of Lebanon timber produced in this country is of a 
pleasing reddish-white colour, brittle though long grained, light 
for its bulk, easily worked and susceptible of a good polish. 
It is interesting that the oldest Egyptian coffins still in exist- 
ence were made of the wood of cedar of Lebanon and Oriental 
sycamore. Cedar wood contains a volatile essential oil 
which has the curious property of unsettling printer’s ink and 
making it run. 

The wood of the holly, though rarely procurable in 
quantity, is of considerable value in the making of mathe- 
matical instruments. It is also in request for fancy turnery and 
inlaid work, and is sometimes sold as ebony when “‘ ebonised.”’ 
It is of a yellowish colour, of fine grain, takes a nice polish, 
and works well under the tools of the carpenter. The bark 
of the holly, after boiling, bruising and fermentation, forms 
a substance known as birdlime. 

Acacia timber is of a beautiful greenish-white colour, 
changing to a dark buff or brown when quite dry, marked 
distinc ly with brownish veins, and is very res~onsive to the 
arc of the carpenter. English grown wood of the acacia has 
been used for turnery purposes and largely as tree nails for gates 
and _ out- 
buildings. 
Fence and 
gate posts 
of the 
acacia 
have been 
known to 
be in the 
ground for 
tare 
quarters of 
a century 
and remain 
perfectly 
sound. 

The timber of the elder, which is white, close grained 
and very compact, is valuable in many ways, and when 
of fairly large size, say six inches square, is much 
sought after for printing blocks and in inlaying of furni- 
ture. It can readily be stained in imitation of boxwood 
or mahogany. 

Elm wood, particularly that of the Scotch or mountain, 
is of a rich, dark brown colour and makes most attractive 
panelling, while it is largely employed by the wheelwright 
and cabinet maker. Timber with a cross or “ curly” grain 
is much in request for wainscoting purposes. 
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YEw. ELDER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT SUSSEX HAS DONE FOR THE WAR. 
(To THE EpitTor oF ‘“‘ CountrY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—Seeing jyyour account in Country LiFe of ‘‘ What Sussex has done for the 
War,” I thought you might like to know what the Godman family, who have 
lived in Sussex over three hundred years, have done and are doing: Lieu.t- 
Colonel Sherard H. Godman, D.S.O., 1st Battalion Scots Guards, led the 
attack of the Guards at Loos, woundea, now in command of battalion in 
Fraice ; Second-Lieutenant W. W. Godman, 6oth Rifles, killed in trenches 
January 24th, 1915; Captain F. Tyrrell Godman, 9th Royal Sussex, wounded 
at Loos September 28th, 1915, now a prisoner in Germany; Major T. P. 
Godman, assumed the name of Dorington, 1st Royal Dragoons, killed in the 
trenches November 12th, 1914; Lieutenant G. W. Godman, Sussex Yeomanry, 
served in Gallipoli and Egypt, now Grenadier Guards; Major E. S. Godman, 
2nd Dorsets, injured in India, unfit for active service, Staff Captain in the 
Scuthern Command, now A.?.M., Salisbury; Lieutenant J. F. Godman, 
R.F.A., on Staff of General Mahon in Gallipoli, had enteric, now Lieutenant, 
Somali Camel Corps; Major C. R. B. Godman, 4th Royal Sussex, served in 
Gallipoli, had enteric, now with 53rd Division in Egypt ; Major A. L. Godman, 
Princess of Wales’ Own (Yorkshire Regiment), wounded, November 3oth, 
1914, now R.F.C.; Captain Hubert Godman, assumed the name of Dor- 
ington, York Hussars, serving in France ; Brigade Major Lawrence Godman, 
R.F.A., served inv France from the beginning of the war; and John 
Godman, served in 
Yeomanry in Gal- 
iipoii and Egypt, 
now Captain 
15th _  Hussars.- 

PERCY S. GODMAN. 

OLD FIRE 
HOOKS. 

THE EpDITor. 
Sir,— There is a 
good example of an 
old fire hook on the 
side wall of a cot- 
tage in the village 
of Linton, Cambs. 
The one at Thax- 
ted is, I think, 
well known.— 
PF. G.. SAGE. 





KITCHENER 
MEMORIALS: 
OLD AND NEW 
THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I think you 
will be interested 
in the enclosed 
photograph of the 
first memorial to 
be set up to the late 
Lord _ Kitchener. 
The tablet was 
THE FIRST KITCHENER MEMORIAL. designed by Mr. 

E. Guy Dawber, 
for the Parish Church of Lakenheath, Suffolk, where the Kitchener family 
lived for many generations. My second photograph shows a group of grave- 
stones of traditional design which commemorate some of Kitchener’s fore- 
bears. The new tablet is the tribute of the London Society 
of East Anglians, of which the Field Marshal was president 
at the time of his death, and was executed in Carrara 
marble by Mr. Joseph Armitage.—C. G. 





A SEED-TIME PROGNOSTiCATION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—There is an old theory, and one which is by no 
means dead, that as gnats dance in the winter months, 
and notably in January and February, that it betokens a 
good harvest-time to follow. If there is anything in the 
prognostication (and I am not inclined to ignore such 
altogether, for it is the wisdom of hundreds of years ago), 
then it is Lkely to come true, for since the end of November, 
during the milder hours and in the few sunbursts that we 
have had, the ‘‘ dancing fairies,’ to give them an old 
country name, have been very much in evidence in the 
shelter of privet and other hedges and they have been 
eagerly snapped up by birds off walls and other sheltered 
spots. We are not wise to ignore altogether the wisdom 
of our forefathers, many of whom were more observant 

than ourselves.—SENEx. 

AN ARAB SOLDIER AND HIS HORSE. 
{To THE EpiToR oF “‘ CounTRY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I am sending you a photograph I took recently 
in Egypt, showing a native soldier shaking hands 
with his Arab charger. This man was very friendly 
with his horse, and had taught him many tricks. 
He could sometimes get both fore - feet on to 





his shoulders, 
and could ride 

him over any 
jump _bare- 
back, without | 
bit. in: his 
mouth, ex- 
actly as shown 

in the photo- 
graph. Arabs 

and ‘‘ Walers,”’ 

as the big- 
boned, fifteen 

to sixteen 
hands weight- 
carrying Aus- 
tralian horses 

are generally 
called, from 
their principal 
place of origin, 
New_ South 
Wales, are 
employed for 
mounting our 
cavalry 
regiments 
almost every- 
where outside A FRIENDLY SHAKE. 

Europe. In 

hot countries Arabs and ‘‘ Walers”’ stand the climate well. The ordinary 
‘““country-bred’’ horses of Egypt and India, except those crossed with 
European blood at stud farms, are as a rule lacking in stamina, being 
undersized animals and not up to the weight of a trooper with his field 
service kit. Before the war Eastern Arabia supplied most of our Arab 
remounts. Photographers may be interested to know that this picture was 
taken with a 5s. No. 1 Brownie camera, showing that the best results are 
not always obtained by using expensive apparatus. I lost the negative in 
my kit bag when I was wounded in Gallipoli, but happened to have a print 
in my pocket from which I have made an enlarged quarter-plate negative. 
S. A. Brown. 





RABBIT KEEPING FOR FOOD. 
{To THE EpITOR oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Il have been reading C. J. Davies’ article on rabbit keeping with great 
interest. I am anxious to keep some rabbits for edible purposes, and would 
be much obliged if you could inform me in your ‘* Correspondence” 
which would be the best breed for that purpose? Could you also tell me 


columns 


the name of the best book on the feeding and rearing of rabbits ?— 
I’. TINKER. 

[There are many opinions as to which is the “ best’”’ breed for table 
purposes, but none of the English fancy varieties seems to equal the foreign 
breeds, which have been specially bred for utility qualities. They are so 
scarce, however, as to be practically unprocurable at the moment in England, 
and you will have to be content with pure bred, common, or half-bred British 
rabbits. Half-breds between pure (but not exhibition specimens) Flemish 
Giant does and Silver Grey bucks have a good reputation for growing and 
fattening at the same time. You will probably find much that will help you 
in ‘‘ The Management of Rabbits,” price 1s. 2d., from the office of the Bazaar, 
Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C., which is the most recent 
book on the subject.—Ep. 
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GRAVES OF THE KITCHENER FAMILY IN LAKENHEATH CHURCHYARD. 
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A WINTER VISITOR. 
[To THE EpitTor or “‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
Str,—I am herewith enclosing a photograph of a siskin. Several flocks of 
these winter 
visitors are to be 
seen in the 
woods near Forge 
Valley. They seem 
to have a decided 
preference for the 
various species of 
fir trees.—STANLEY 
Crook, Scarboro’. 
OUR RARER 
ORCHISES. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Your_ corre- 
spondent may be 
interested to know 
that the ‘* Green 
Man ”’ orchis grows 
in some_ woods 
to the west of 
Swanage. I 
remember an old 
coachman there, 
who drove me to 
the place, saying 
that it was the 
longest of anvorchis 
in coming to matu- 
rity. I believe he 
said ten years, but 
think he exagger- 
ated. The ‘‘ Bee” 
also grows on the 
A MALE SISKIN. Purbeck cliffs in 


profusion. In a field 





near Coolham in Sussex the early purple orchis grows in a carpet of a 

lovely salmon pink colour, hardly a purple one to be found. No greenhouse 

orchid could be more beautiful. I wonder whether the “‘ Vanilla ’’ scented and 
the dark red *‘ Lady’s Slipper’’ are found in this country.—K. MousLey. 
PENGUINS AT THE ZOO. 

(To THE Epitor or ‘ Country LIFE. 

Sir,—I was very interested in the excellent photographs of the bears at the 

Zoo, published in Country Lire. I enclose you a photograph I have taken of 

the penguins there; the antics and games of these quain: little creatures are as 

amusing in their way as those of the bears ; the latter, however, seem to play 
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SCRAMBLING FOR RATIONS. 


their tricks for the benefit of their audiences, while the penguins are appa- 
rently utterly unconscious of the amusement they cause.—MAuDE TEEVAN. 
PHEASANTS AND NOISES. 
(To tHe Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—Referring to an enquiry in your issue of February 3rd, the 
following may be of interest to Mr. Charles Davison. A police constable 
told me that on January 19th, the day of the explosion in East London, 
he heard the pheasants in the ceverts near St. John’s Church suddenly’crow. 
He gave me the time as about seven o’clock. He did not himself hear the 
sound of the-explosion. I may say that St. John’s Church is situate about a 
mile on the north side of Crowborough Beacon.—R. S. K. Eyre, Crowborough. 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED CATERPILLAR. 
(To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFe.’’} 
S1r,—In a partly dead balsam poplar, felled a few days ago, this caterpillar 
and several lik2 it were found. The colour on the back is a rich mahogany, like 
that of a horse chestnut. The under part is apricot colour, the head black, and 
just behind it is a broad and beautifully marked band, resembling tortoise- 
shell. Is it the caterpillar of one of the Hawk moths, and do they harm 
the trees in which 
they are found ? 
The old labourer 
who was cutting 
up the tree told 
me it was “ killed 
by beadles,’”” and 
showed me _ this 
creature and a lot 
of holes in the 
bark about the 
size of a sixpence. 
He would not 
entertain the moth 
theory at all, but 
said: “They 
never turns into 





moths. They be 
what we calls 
‘beadles,’ and 
they always bides in the tree and kills it.” He also told me, when I asked 
if it was dead, that ‘‘ he be more darmut than dead.’’—E. S. Austin. 


* THE BEADLE.” 


CHOW AND SHEEP WORRYING. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—The following plan—a perfect cure for sheep worrying—was adopted 
by the late Hon. Elton Giffard when acting field master for his uncle the 
late Lord Fitzhardinge. A favourite hound, one he walked as a puppy, 
developed a taste for mutton, and would leave the pack anywhere and always 
for his “ bit,” and no amount of rating or thong stopped him. They cured 
him by putting him in a thick sack tied in securely with only his head out, 
and then put him in the ewe pen for a daily turn up with the indignant 
mothers, who butted him and stamped on him to their hearts’ content. 
Result—the sinner would turn tail at the sight of a sheep. Will Rawle, the 
then huntsman—still, I am glad to say, living at Berkeley—would no doubt 
gladly give ‘‘ Chow Lover ”’ further particulars—Marcus G. CARTWRIGHT. 
A RELIC OF THE ’FIFTIES. 
(To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Home on leave recently, we were one evening turning over the contents 
of a bureau drawer and came across the enclosed photograph which I thought 
might interest you. It represents a group of four worthies of our Devon- 
shire village and, although the two old boys on the right appear to have been 
in the wars, it forms a pleasing reminiscence of those peaceful days before 
Wilhelm had transformed us all into some semblance of soldiers. I can find 
no record of the date of the photograph, but the parson, who has been in the 
village since 1878, tells me that all four characters were dead before he came. 
Their names, reading from left to right, were: Blackler (his grandson and 
family still live in the village), Foale, with the leather apron, who was a 
shoemaker, Boyer (I knew his son who died a few years back, over eighty 
years old) and Sanders who was the keeper. Apart from the beaver hats 
and Foale’s swallow-tail coat, there were many very similar old types in the 
neighbourhood until quite recent years. One old farmer with whom I. was 
chatting not long before the war held forth at great length on the iniquity 
of “‘ these yurr railways.” He had never been in a train in his life, and if 
ever he ‘‘ got into Parliament ”’ he would at once take steps to have them 
abolished. Another time when the younger generation was debating at 
great length on the best means of reaching a local race meeting, ‘“‘ Dang the 
trains,” said he, ‘‘let’s bide home, and get in the turmuts.” A shrewd, 
kindly, genial and contented race, they are rapidly becoming extinct, 
and motor cars and cheap’ newspapers are robbing the next generation 
of the old characteristics —JAmMES THORPE. 








DEVONIAN GRAN’FERS. 


* Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago.” 
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